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"History IS an X-Rated film." - . . ^ ^ 4- 

MisTory lb a^^ , , ^ ^^^^ ^.^^ ^^^^^^ stud^nt in 

^ interyiew with ^Jonathan Kozol 

"Oppressors are the ones who act upon men'to indo'ctrlnate^them 
and adjust them to a real ity which must remain untouched. 
^•'^ r- Paulo Freire • 



"Somebody bulit the pyramids. So^^5°dy'--.?om9 Inai'lu's?^'" 
thing. Pyramids, Empire State Bu.ld.ng- these thngs^ 

Hrm't haooen There's hard work behind it. -1 wou^ liKe to 
sS I ui Id g, say, the Empire State. I would I i^ to^see on 
oZ side of It a foot-wide strip from top to bottom with the 
n^e of ever; bricklayer, the name of every electric.an,^ w.th 
a11 the names." ^ . _ Mike Lefevre in ■ 

, • Studs Terkel's V/ORKINGT • f 
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> The metaphor of history .as an X-ratedfjlm (aVleast fdr most peoplein this society) 
^ is a particula'riy appropriate piece of blacl^ humor to describe.a Situation that 

■ educatfonal historiography has almost wholly neglecVed - or exacerbated.. 5ome /nembers, 

■ of the .working cla'ss are clearly aware, tl^at this X-rating appj ies> them, since in 
intervi.fews with .workers, we are, at times, asked a telling question that generally - 
goes something like this: "If we have been around so' long, why ^dosen't anyone know 
afiytbing about us?" -Perhaps the issue of working class consciousness aod sovereignty 

" will assuma;greater signif icarrce at some point in' the future, yet today's reality. is . 
far remoN;ed from tomorrow's dreams. Why is 'this so?. In attempting to answer tl^ls 
question, we will develop some theoretical' assumptions about the substance and 
• V structure of American educational historiography vis-a-vis i ts treatineTht of the 

"working class. We „i 1 1' then suggest some .ways in "which educati.Qnal historiography.^) 
"can become a means of opening the past for all peqple rather than, as has too oft|k 
'been the case, serving as an instrument of domin^^tion. V 

It is biear that schools., are places In which H^earning takes place. The questions are: 
What "kind of learning? Of what ki.nd of -TTnowledge? and Who/What is served jn what 
" 'ways?:^ Once we begin^to consider the> questions and how to' search for answers to • 
-.them' the need for a qual itatively new hlstoriography.of the treatment of tha working 
. class'fnAmerican education should become obvious. We must move beyond some of the 
' 4arntr radical critiques, of t J functions of "education and recognize that schooling 
• is noVsimply an overt affective socializing agent, bufalso a powerful sanctioning 
• agent for ideational/ideological ..norms as wel I . . . ' 
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These'^ideologlcar riorm^ are transl-ated i.to def tnitive curricular decisions and ' . 
■pervasive attitudinaf. str ictures-abo'ut what^ khow I edge ,i's worth- having. ' Certainly 
that, same ideological framework that governs activities in schools has had a profound 
imf^act onlhow. the working class, has. been d^alt.with in the focus and methodologies 
of educatilonal historiography. In other words, it seems fairly sa?e to say that the 
working class has been relatively excluded from consideration in most histories/ . 
•historioi.aphrcal,des.ighs except as .passive pr active^ agents of their own acquiescence. 

we need to ask how this has happened (the dialectical dynamics,df knowledge as ^n 
.instrument-in foWing akin&^of se I f -generative acqu iescende) .'^ We need to examine^ 
the process of the strati f ica^ on of knowledge and find out what functions if serves.^ 

• And if we ask how 'it b^s^^fened, we also need 'to ask wh^, it has taken place. ^ 
The odds. are p>etty decent that if we root through the "how" long enough,^ we should 
get very near tJ the "why" a^d vice versa. In any ease,. t1.e examination of our 
dominant modes of h^istoriogr^phy might bear fruit from such questions. 'Historical ' 
abstractions and' reif icatipns have led to impersonal chronicles guarded by .a 
jealous dogma of scholarship wh^ch if not conservative in intent, at le^st^has been 
so in effect. Mi Ms pointed out that, "historical .explanations so often become , _ 
conservative ideologies: (dominant) institutions have taken a long time to evolve^ 

• accordingly they are not 'to be tampered with hastily." By taciti; accepting 
particular methodologies and areas'of study -aa that which is "most" legitimate . 
(..you got that' peer group p^essuVe, yourjobs on the line now, academic mainstream 
blu'es") some educational historians seem to be^saylng that .there I s^t suff icient . 

^ time to examine "peripheral" factors, such as th^ delegitimization of the "fol-k" 
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cuUure^ and ideas^^^of the' rtori<ing class. ' Indeed If', such factors are dealt with,v it 
is often in the Vramework of'^ "consensu^ ' view of the past - not i^n a framework 
which is rich with the complexities 6f.confUict and consensus. Certainly' an histor- 
iography Which lends itself to enslaving i^nsti tut ions, and canonizing leaders makes 
'a sham of the Idea that history Should be of the people, by the people and for the 
people. ■ Unfortunately as Klare (1973) suggests, . _ ■ 

We are systematicairy separated from our past/our W,istory. We are 
' • - tau'ght to understand ourselves through the distorting filters of 
. a falsified censored version of history. This denial of. oppor- 
. . tiinity to, know as-much as possible about the histori^cal bases of ^ 
' our experience (and thereby the possibility of change) i.s one of 
.the- fundamental^mechan isms underlying the reproduction of daily 
il -Mf e in capitalist society ° 



I 



And ^j"nn.( 1970) says that: . , . ' 

History, has a special ability to reveal the luJUcrousness o-f 
those belief^ which glue us air to the (dominant) sociaj/ 
' frame... It also can reinforce that frame with great poweir and 
has done so most of the time. Our problem is' to :Jurn the , .• • 

power of history .'..to the job of demystification. * . 

. ■ . ■' - . ■ ■ ■ \ • 

The kind of'distorted, view of working class history which prevalent methodologies 

engender. does mor'e than Simply relegate significant actions/developments to-secondar^y 

status or supplemental' rol^s. '.Unwitting neglect of the working cla^s by educational 

historians certainly sicews the +otal ity if ^history we write anf study , and the 

everyday actions-in-the-world of eyeryort^whose history , is so deformea. ' When the 

"living" past'of a large segment of sdciety is effectively negated by, not being 

accorded the nece^ary formal legitimacy which'is bestowed by p^rticu.la.^ instruments- 

.of education in the service of the ddminanf^u Iture, p^eople from this segment are 1 . 
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viVtua'lly .deprived of af^ area '^f sfu\and separated from a knowledge which/ carries 
the possibi I ities of explaining the presint add makicig recommendations for future . 
action. ^ ■>.•,/,' ' 



In order to critically dissectall of 'this, we, suggest an historl-osraphy that looks . 

'at the totality 'of the curriculum - and at instrCiments of education other than formal 

.schooling. Sucl^.ah historiography v^ould necessarily have to ask epistemo logical . 
ai-estions of a cr/tical nature in ord?r to explore the blank holes of urtexaml ned 

'assumptions aboiH the legitimacy of this or that knowledge. Jf.this happens, we 
expect that there will be a new-branch ton a'growing revisionist school of educational^ 

.hislJ^riography. The point is .its there - this Institutionat ly submerged working 
class hisforyV-Veop«le have ^trugSled, 'do struggle, but rarely; if ever, Is^heir ' . 
stody told - §sp^cial ly via the ^ccepted channels -for the-mass distribution jof 
"knowledge." Generally such ^ "knowledge" , has been kept al ive fhroughthe spoken word 
and through music. So this is^bn'e place we musfgojf our historiography is to 
adequately deal with the col l'e<5tlve pasts of the majority- of our people. 

' ■ • ■ - ' ' . - . ; ' 

We- desperately needed- the rev.isionist historiography of the Springs, yKatz^'s, ., 
I^rier^ et al - the history, of the ■ Insti-futlona 1 dommat.lon of education in a corporat'e 
state. -But we also need to know office struggles of the working class against 
.thi'J. domination 'ond of, their further struggle to 'pass along and^keep aliye tiieir' 
.presumably "rilogiti^te"' history. And If many' educational historians arp. riot to y 
conti=nue narrowly def inina then r '^craf t, theQ they mus/iook at the 'domination of 
^'and by more kinds of Education than the specifically -.n-school" val^iety'. Without 
doing tiy^s, if becomes -even more dfff Icult to make sense of tfft legitimization of - 
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■:=r-ic-lar. kinds of knowledge and the mechanisms of domination by which the modes of 
foi^ <"r'cv/ledge can become inundated *and lost. ' Can/Should, w& glibly separate music _ 

scbCQl frorr, that fieard to and frr6fn" school ? ^ The social problems discussed in 
scc:al-sceince*'frcm the sbcial probi:ems seen on television? Not unless we want to 
sacrifice understanding th^concept of '.ideati^al domination in order to preserve 
sc-e parochial boundaries which only serve to limit our peKspectives and our behavior 
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.There is, however, ample room for beg i nn i ng such explorati.on within the school per se^^ 
■ / As schools continue to delimit the range and scope of .social science |ssues, there* 
\ are i'ikeiy to be many "taboo'^ areps found in public school curricula. Sa l-l9,(3|f. ( 1974) 
' reports that "...controversial or deviant perspectives. are omitted from consi|eration •, 
^ by teachfers a^d texts. . .chi Idren's per^pecti ves are "sugar-coated" through the bcoks 
to'woichtheyarp^exposed...thoseepisodes that rpdound most to- .our national glory 
- . receive emphasis; and the pictiire'of past is deficient in dracks and crevices. 
/' - This. problem, goes beyond ma!adroitness\incurricular design. and 'instruption. ^ome- • • 
/ thVng very powerful "is taking place here, and it most certainly is having a significant 
effect on the critical awareness" Of 'the $tudenti. "Teacfiers, as wel I as tex-ts," 
SaHach contends, "insulate chi Idren from political conflict and deviant-val'^es or ' * 
' : traditions. "'° th'e argyment is that We are fogged in by our fiew of society as' one 
♦ .of consensus. And while it would be Kard>o pin a malice-aforethought rap -on ? " 

■ I - • . ' ) ' i . ,s ' 

™her for tRe annihi lation ,of parts of-wo/king class culture and history, it .s . 
' • clear thai^he teacher can af(fectively'stifle the possib-ility of a students .'. , , \ 
" "biography" frci evep rising to the surface or being accepted as, valid knowledge.' 
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•Surely this is ap .area^v^hich educational historiography ought to^ be concerned with 
if we.are to^conti nu^arid expand critiga I revisionist history. Obviously, we^ne^d • 
to develop methods in our historiogVaphy to look at the htstorical Rrocess of the . 
■legirtrmTzation of particular knpwledg^, Indeed-we must begin to lo6k ^at educational 
hiVoriography to see' if /how/why it has been used to I eg itioi^ize^ particular Wpes of 

' k^owL^dge and ways of knowipg.. ^ " . » \ • " ' . i , 

■' laf^ve^j so^Mzation. then, is a comp I ex "process -y/hich' i s inextricably tied up in. 

{(yet e=^Ws^well ^eyond) the dynamics of formal schooling; it is bound up jn the . 
. titality of the dynamics of formal school-ing; is'^^indeed bound ^up in the totality of 
• the social copstrjact-lon o'f reality within any socio-econom-ic system, This overall 

"nrocess is what Sallach describes as ideological hegemony" andj^iat M&rx was 

> 

-describing wHfen Nhe said that: . 
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The ideas of the 'ruling class are, in every age, the ruling ideas... 
the diass which has the means of material production at .ts disposal • 
his contVol at the same time over the means of mental production so 
that in consequence the ideas of those who lack' the -"f , 
tionai apparatus) of mental production, are, in ^ qeneral , subject ,to^^ 
11 ..Insbfar as they (thb ruling class) rule as a class ut is self- < 
evident that^they rule as producers of ^^<ieas and regulaje the . 
'production and distribution of the ideaj^of their area. . 



JUh regul^^ion'^of ideas- which by the way needn't be an all' or nothing kind qf 
totalitarian regulation - cgn be .effected by that which ,1s learned and that which 
is not learned that whTcf Franco Fqrrarotti ' Ca I I s the sins of omission. 



Coming back to specNics^of the treatment of the wo^rKing elassMn.^our educational 
historiography what v/e find is a kind of benign' negject.* Perh^^^his was much- more 
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tr., in the I950'S and eO's than Is'the case today (as\ouid possIbly.be argued If 
one compares vn M-Scoggins. -earlier worK jbor In Learn, ng'^-.lth Irving Sloan's . ^ 
,,^cent study! The Wican -Labor l^va^ent In Modern History and fovern^ent TextbooksK.-' 
,', so,- is this not also a place where a critital historiography could do much to 
devellp the^eans of examining „hy/ho,i knowledge thaV .ay be considered legitimate . 
inS975 w-^ not to considered In 'l945r- And if the curriculum did dea^ with the - 
working class - but-only within' the confines of the ■■great-man" perspective (i.e., _ 
those members of that ^asT-wfio got out of the mills^o become part of the- 
bo-j'rge<.iiie; or those who became leaders of-the labor mov^ent such as^Obhn-L." _ 
Le.ls or waited Reuther). Why not exam'ine these -assu^nptions as wel H As Scoggins _ 
stated,- we heard -little oV nothing (sin's of ^.Ission^f the collective actio,^and 
■ mass pressures a*nd movements which enab'led the ■■great man" to become ■■great.'^'^ , 
> must be obviou^*4at this kind of ^information which constantly omits such a 
.'c^ticai aspect of our hi.tqry-is goiog to teach" a particular kind of lesson: to 
■ .hit, the masses of people who are not ■■named" in the history' or government books ^ 
have ^6 very little effect on shaping present soci'ety, indeed have been led alo^g 
b/those men of extraordinary courage ^ perception, the, geniuses of „s.oci»^on, 
•'if you will,. "This is not to denigrate the extraordinary «rk of many persons in 
' -our history, or more, sped flea 1 ly the Lewis' or Murr=ys and Hlllman's and 

.f^wderW's - but Jt is ti suggest that much ,^re was going 6n besides individual 
saviors upliftipg a great .inert'mass, Vet, Just such a lesson..=s,been- learned over ; 
and-over What this does,, we argue,' is to not-s6-subtly make people feel, that 
- they are of imie import in the great social process (if they, indeed manage ,to see 
, that society-is a BTOciss,. If this hLppens then what follows is less of confidence 
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in one's own ability to effect change within society as a whole or evep^within'one^s 

^ 17 • ^ 

union local, not to mention what, happens to oner's unconscious and ponscious b^ing. 

Given all this, we camipt af f or^' to bypass a critical* examination of th^ purriculum^ 

quo dominating knowledge 'in revisionist historiography, • ^ . 

Why is it so rare when we find a student from Homestead who has learned about 
Homestead Strike or discussed it in sdhool? . Why is it that few students from 
Aliquippa have read about or explored the exciting and important- history of%he Big 
Stee^ Strikes of 1937. The story of the UAW organizii?^ efforts and'the saga of the ^ 
" Fl int sit-down strike and the Bat+le of Bulls*'Run sfeems to have (I) made little . 
impressiprt ©n studer1.ts from Flint or (2) if has. somehow bypassed them. Why indee^d? 
" 'is" tt^tural for people not to care about their own "extended" b'ragraphifes? Or is 
" it d^e to the unrelatedness and objectivity of a history which has no bearing en the 
self as actor/as subject in history? Quite possibly we need to look at ourselves-as 

'} educational historians/sociologists who. have not been getting below the surface of ' 

. ' • ' - . ' \ . ' ' -~ ' 

' V such questions (or hayen't evert bothered tJ ask) but have accepted exp~la.natioRs. v/hlch 

, • • ■ • ■ • : ■ , * 

themselves need to be explained. Are we" unwitting afilogist's for th^ 'existing order? 

^ If we negate the knowledge, the folk cultur4, the past of the working class, -isn't 
— • • • ' * ■ * ) 

this in effect, stabilizing the present or4er? Whether we argue to 'd i sarg6e.tha^ 

' this action is d^irable, .the qyestibns raised ought to" be exam-ined and be the focus 
of future resyrch. Or are many' educational Historiarvs s.ti l I , bel ieve'rs in th? 

Inunkculate ^Pferception; that is, ideas ^re shaped .out 'of' nowhene - a .va I ue-f ree 

^% ^ ^ ' ' • ' .'18. ' 

historiography with "choice" parameters Extending to infinity. 



(,■•,- at -?3-!ts all too often from an uncritical, acceptance o^ legitimized modes > 
r-cU^cVsTLdy is a kind of iemi -conscious stripping away of the. culture and roots qf . 
2 parric.lar class/group of people in this' society. As' it happens, this class, the, 
workirc cla§s,.if considered aS a .contiguous whole, is by almost any dpf i n ition, ' ^ . 
the lar-est class in otfr society. Clearly, an educational process whjch uses : V, 

•krcwie-e. as a control mechanism is at work here. And it I eads 'to^ what frel re caMs 
the sutrersion into the cultfire of silence/structure of dotni natioo,: * . 

Collins (l#tl), argues that such a s^ucture of domin^^tion b^en/\s us^j by the 

- dorrinar- elite or status grocip^to inculcate the parrfi^lJlac status cuj tu^^'of' the ■ 
onte. In othei* words education shpi^d 4mpart a pa^cular ^et.of values^; iangupgel, 
styles of dress, manners and fos+er tha;^ knowledge/ 1 earn i ng which' it deems vVth 

' knq-ving, i.e., that which serves to support the dominant el ite's domi nation. 2' 

• According to Collins, the d*^inant e^Mte uses l^education 'to select persons who ha 
"been scofalized into the dominant status culture for|^nti^nts into their owg'-. 
.n-anager>ial -ranks!. -(and to' social i.ze)' lower-level e'mployees i ntq an attitude^ of 

resoect f6r fhe dbmi nant cu Iture and the elite which carries it.. . , . ' - - ; ' ' 

' ^ ' , - , .' 

■ - ■ - ■ J( ' • : . "' ^9 

is fhis-to say thea t^at the use of education &s a domination and' control ^^me6henisrt> 
■is sc/r'^how conspira«tqr^a| Ir is the product of a conscious. effort to break ^QV(n,^the 
• ■ working class or underclas.' culture and se I f-awarehess? (T^^ugh this nleds;^f<|lorIng, 

- erpecia-Hy wi.th regard to' t^e working class of the late I 9th.and ear I y • 20i4.' ^c&urifes) 

* Not likely! Rather, it i|ir.imarily the result of the conti^al motion !of the^ wel I; 
oiley nachinery of the d^iant culture unimpeded by a critical examination of Its 
purpose. All '^f' which leads to the kind .of desperatef? absurd situation, tljat a 
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frier.c of ours found himself in ^hi le 'te^chi^g -historyiirr- HyftVingfon, .West Virginia 

3 former .coal miner, was attempt i ng'fq develop a wock'hng class hlsf-ory of j: ' 
Appalachla.as £art of his'history courses and to bring about" dia logue with the - 
st'-ents. about their everyday J ife and how that related to fheir histor^y and culture. 
When the social 'sciences depar^^ment chairperson heard about this, he asked Mike ta, / 
•desist. Mike persisted. Agairv it was suggested^^I- this time mor4 strongly _^ that 
he.corcsntrate on thi text (which Mike, ffeund had -almost no- relevaope to the past ^ 
and present'culture*bf the Students). . Mike persist4d in hi s' development of a "new'' 
- history r a history about, by,' and for the sons and daughters ofminers and chem^ical " 
, workers and farmers-subsistence. Final ly, he was ^called to a meeting of the 
deoartnent head, -the school principal and an'assiStant superintendent of the distrlT^ 
scr.ooj^. They told him they, didn't want him .developing his own. courses .on .West 
VirgTnia history - that this^was up to curriculum ccsffim.i ttees to work but and that 
* he would be terminated if he continued thjs kipd of teaching.. He rilentibned that he 

a-nd the students were learning about their, backgrounds, Jhi story and cuiture together , 
■ 'and that f>r the first time there was a genuine enth^jjim ^and- interest ^mong most 
ofl^he students. "After all. "-he said, ''if we don't te^ach history to learn about _ ^'^ 
ourselves and our socifety, to lea,rn about^uture actions; ..hat is it for?" The ^ ■■ 
principal answered, ''quite matter-6f-f acti y, "We don't know .why we teach history, • 
■ Mike, we jus-t do. That 's no, concern of ours 'why." Its there. Its in the curriculum, 

its^to be done the way you were told to do it, and^+hat's all any of us need to _ . 
, -know,/ Mike's, now working ^s a mine safety' inspector. Typical? Perhaps. But can 
' we agree that similar albeit more subtle reinforcing of; "legitimate" knowledge goes.- 
■Jin every, day - and not jusf in West Virginia. 



•N^T.rally'allof are .o.p lately .oppose.d to t].a+ sort^of "6ur's 1. 0.0^0 r^soh ;■ 
•wnvV-'^-n^eptality/ f|waver{'~^e should examine John' McDePmott' s argument^lwhlch ' . 
sycgests t^.e^en .those within the unWers it re| who beMeve they are acting.as ^ 

.^prcgressWe-and l' i, beting Wi^^ten are ac^ihg^as mission i^ries from the.domi nant^ 

' cuIturevVrth not-dissim'iiaV results,.. The pacif ication of the hearts and minds" of the . 

•.working class "n'atives'* and Ihe dim'inishing of.any thought/action which' might lead , • 
to'funa^mental charge' in the p^cesent- social ord^r. . " • 

Given all t^1s:^ne "might agree with Rol,.d Pa^lstop that the instruments of. formal 
education '-^ the public sdhools and the ki-nd of tow ledge considered I egitimate .there.i^ - 
f' are ItkePy to be instruments o? liberation or change since t^hey are in the final " _ 

- analysis, p,ar-t- of the aominating apparatus of thi state and the dominant class.^ . ' 'v 
' indeed, Paulstoo qui^te persu^ively argues that, u Itimately, 'only nonformal 

' tionfMnstltutions^vhich can^'define wprkln^^lass history and culture as. legitimate ' 
•s.ch as- labor colleges or^ fol k sch9ols; can be cSnsisfInt liberating forces. over any! 
' .Ir^o^ offme. .That i^ schools will onl/actfas a force for the genuine, interests , . 

of t;.e working c.as. when they, are by and of t^e workfng cfass.^f Quite possibly this 
; -is true. But in any case, thii particular thesis should, stimulate educational ■ ^ _ 
• historians to do some comparativeGtydies.in just such masters. " ' 

■ " ' I • 

-i, i^M- also Kx-k to the critlcil scciology of ^ucitl^for «~ <''-<=^i°" I* 
eduction.!, historiography is" to reeval uate' so* present practices'and develop . 

- sisnificanf understandiKgfof .the working class-asracttve-subjects-in.history. And, , 
If thrw^Tki^g'^l^ss- is found tb berobjects acquiesoing, Ifi their dominatloa,_.l.t., 

,. educational 'historiography explor,e ke gses of knowledge for Ideological hege-=ny. ; 
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we cght, lo be developing, a n^historic^gna phy which would cha'l lenge us to explore'+he ^ 
uses of IWistory in.thi development of, self ala,Eriks<5n and Coles. ■ ' . ' 

we afso'.argue for a conti nua I .examination of historical, process of legitimizing or 
delegit-imi'zlhg knowledge be made and that participatory studies of. working cla^ss 
history "^nd culture be constantly encouraged and u^^d', so that the working class .can 
bi^ creite and learn about their own biographies at the same time. . 

; .1^...^ . In •. M in. workers Journal. J^rry Johnson, a Harlan County mineh, sai^ ' • 
that what was needed was - • - ~ . 



to get a newspaper going 'in-Harlan County for working people. 
Uke df Ue inv^iga-?ion on this black water they're pouring 
■ • - \u ovPsf°Tms from the topples. WeM I show peo^I.e the source o - 

y; ^^r wSo?2 ^ ?rtrpe::!t:rf'ri L trp^^^ , ■ 

,.rkl ;ure everybody knows^about it - but the HaHan . Enterpr.se, -- ^ 
Tt jiist tells.the operator's side of the s.tory. 

y |'d-%ay the only way.to 'build is to ^tart teach.ing the kids when 

• thewl young. *My "I ittle one saw me putting on my bank cap - - 

r- ^Sare the strike'was over - she didn-t khow «as^^ar.ng .t 

. : to march down in Harlan - and she started saying. Daddy's a , 

- .s.cabt. Daddy's a' scab." She knew what was going on. 

But When she goes to school and the teacher makes her .take-off . ,^ 
V' this. "Vote UMWA" pin -she's wearing. And she starts 9efU-9 ' 
. - a I Ix'sX unsatisfactory). Well; then she went to another school . 

C- aoKets all S's (satisfactory). There's only one answer: we . 
I.. .need ?o gel organized, and get'new ,peop le in the schq^l board.26 

t|s Js'a beginning to .understanding ahd making one's own History The: opportunity 
it?i^.e for historians to develop a wide-range of .perspectives on the .treatment o^^ 
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th^ working class in American edti^^t ion - Seize ,it! . • • . • 

/We must'free the people/ including ourselves, who are cognitivety incarcerated . 
*beh.ind the,, walls of " I eg it imate" . knowledge, under the roof of ideological hegemony, 



tv/; 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. '(Note we said "having" as in possessing.) See Voung, p. 32, on the*property 
components of the "strati f icat ion of knowlefige. * '■■ 

2. By this we mean an acqu iescen<:e that works something MKe yogurt or sourdough, . 
to strain the metaphor just slightly* 

3. See Young, p. 36. "If knowledge is hTphly stratified there will be a clear 
dFstinction between what is to count as knowledge, and what is not, on the 

, basis of which processes of selec^tnon and exclusion for curricula will take A" 
* ^. place. It would follow that this type of curricular organization, presupposes 
. . and serves to legitimate a t\Q\d hierarchy between teacher and taught, for if 
.not, some apcess to control by the pupils w6uld be impfied, and ^hus the 
process of exclusion and selection woul<* become open^.for modif icat ion and 
' change." ^ ^ ^ ' . ^ 

Some jvould argue that one need not be overly concerned about the public school ^s 
shortcoming in this area because many coMeges proyjde; instruction . in ^bor 
[?i story and |Korking class .historipgraphy. This argum^^i^t ovefrlooks the^'*^*' ^ 
Insfgn if icant- number ^of people involvfed- in such a clal^v For exampJe, h^w 
many high school students go^on to coMege?^* How many s^jiidents enroll in' labor 
history courses? Indeed, the'riumber in the set i^ very ^all? ^ 

Mi lis, p. 155. « • • ■ .) 

Paulston, p. 4. * ' ; ^ ^ • 

Klare, p. 83. ^* ' , - . s/ 

Einn, p. 43. • . ' * 

8. ^ Se^ Young, p. 34. ' "As soon as possible all knowledge should become specialized 

and\with minimum expjicit ^mp'hasis on the relations between the 'subjects 
specialized in and between the specialist teachers, involved. .. .Further, that 
^ as we^ assume some patterns of/ social *re I at ions "associated wifh any 

curriculum, ... .changes w,i J I', be resisted in so far as they are perceived to - 
undermine the valui^s relative power and privileges of the dominant groups • , 
Involved!'* - . » 

9. Sal lach', pi 43. . , ^ - 

10. ibid. . > . 
\l. Ibid. ' , • 
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!2. 'hrx^ pD. 78-79. " . ' 

Vs. Ferrarotti, p. 403. -I • - ^ 
r4. '.Scocgins, p. 90. ' 

, 5. s lo-n. The A-nerican Labor Movdnient in Modern H istory and Qovernment Textbooks. 
16. Scocgins,- p. 90. ^-i* - ' ' 

17 For excel-lent discussions of the'effects of knowledge and the unconscious, 
see Perv/ln (1974), S ieeper -(! 973) , Beck (1972). , 

Yo-n- D 39 says that, "perliaps it is through the disyaiuing of social 
' Ictio' and the elevation of the value placed on "knowledge fo. Jts'o^ sake,'- 

■ ■ ?nro°qh fhe separa^^ knowledge frL action, well symbolized by the values 

- c pMc^t in such distinction^ as "pure and app I ied-. -. . .that know edge of soc. a I 

- al?ernatives in our educational system is both restricted aqd, when ava. labi e, 
is percerved as alternatly-es in theory." • ^ • 

19.' Exceot by -the daf i n i tion|of those. remarkable individuals who argue that there , 
is no working class in y^i^|rican society. 

20* V/e agree wit^. Freire'.s description of education as an f+^er-or" process It , 
i^ I i-beraVing or domesticating - though obv.ous y never 1 00. e-thjr 

W3v^ it is justXto say that education is either more liberating or it is i 
S:stk:al!ai" plrHap^ +he more.quantitati vely inclined could be urged to 

- . tZelopa st^dy wh^V^by a coef f icienf of liberation or ^om^^-^'cation o a 
"prrticular' group/class cou 1(1 be deduced within any given formal education 
curricu lum/institu-nioh!' .- , ■ , _ v. 

21., GoKins, pp. 1010-/ I . , . \ 



more 



22- fbid. - 

25. McDermott, also see Ken Megill and Paulo Pre Ire; pp. 3^-, 46-47, 
2^. Paulston, pp.Jx-xt. ^ ^ ' ^ 

25' S°e Young CigTL) .articles contained therein - list authors - also Sleeper^ 

'■ (1973),; Shapiro (1974), Sa I amin i ^ I 973) . ^ J. 

26. UMW Journal , September [91 A. 
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